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THE PROJECT FOR A LITTLE BALTIC UNION. 


HEN, on August 29, it was announced that an agreement 
for a union of the three Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania had been concluded at Riga, the full signiti- 
ince of the news was, perhaps, not generally recognised. It was 
wn that projects of one sort or another for the improvement 
and consolidation of relations between the three countries had been 
considered at various times ever since they achieved their in- 
dependence, but the fact that agreement should now have been 
reached at all—in view of the reasons that have prevented this for 
so many years—was hardly given the importance it deserves. It 
would seem, in fact, that some very material change must have 
taken place in the policies of the three countries, or in their relation, 
as a‘ bloc,”’ to the outside world, to render desirable a move which, 
up to comparatively recently, has never made an appeal to more 
than two of them at the same time. For this state of affairs one 
fact alone has borne the chief responsibility—the quarrel, apparently 
irreconcilable, between Lithuania and Poland, which had its origin 
in the action of the latter in seizing Vilna by force in October, 1920, 
since this has resulted in placing Lithuania in a position in which 
her foreign policy—the problem of her security, in short—could 
ever be identified or co-ordinated with that of her two neighbours 
othe north. Ever since the day of the Zeligowski coup, Lithuanian 
litics have been overshadowed by the question of relations with 
land ; in fact, as an American writer has expressed it, ‘* a decade 
the strategy of politics has been unable to compensate for a day 
the politics of strategy.’’"* A reference to the map will show, 
also, that Lithuania’s geographical position makes the question 0! 
tions with Poland and Germany a matter of far greate: 
portance to her than to Latvia or Estonia,’ and it is not su 
prising that the two last-named countries should have hesitated, 
roughout all the years since 1920, to take any steps likely to 
volve them in any of Lithuania’s problems. 

[t is not to be imagined, however, that the reluctance of the 
untries to “‘ fall into line ’’ has been the only, or even the principa! 
ise of the failure hitherto to realize the project of a Little Baltic 
nion. Many other considerations have contributed to complicate 

the problem, as will be evident if the attempts in the past to 
negotiate an agreement are shortly described. These attempts 
began almost before the war had come to an end, since as early 
as November, 1918, proposals were put forward in Paris for the 
iormation of a Baltic League to be composed of three groups, one 
Scandinavian, a second of Poland and Lithuania together, and a 
third consisting of Finland, Estonia and Latvia. These countries 





(1) Vide the Foreign Policy Association Report, ‘‘ Security in the Baltic 
cated February 17, 1932. 
(2) Lithuania’s possession of Memel, of which the population is mainly 


times 


German, has served to make her relations with Germany especially difficult at t 
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were not as yet juridically in existence at all, but very soon after 
their independence had been recognised by Treaty, in 1920, a 
conference was held near Riga,’ attended by Poland and Finland. 
as well as the three smaller States, at which a number of cop- 
ventions, for military defence, for trade, and for domestic, as wel] 
as foreign policies, were drafted. 

Unfortunately they were never formally adopted by the Con- 
ference, owing chiefly to the hesitation of the Lithuanian delegates.’ 
but the Estonians and Poles expressed a strong hope that the 
matter would be followed up, and though the Conference broke 
up in this inconclusive manner it was generally felt that the principl. 
of Baitic Union had been firmly established. Events have shown 
the accuracy of this view, for it is true to say that this principle 
has been in the forefront of the politics of these Baltic States ever 
since, but unfortunately for its realization it was less than two 
months after the Conference ended that Poland’s seizure of Vilna 
altered the orientation of Lithuanian politics. For some time after 
this, attempts were made by the three States of Finland, Latvia 
and Estonia to act together, co-ordinate their foreign policy ani 
form a “ bloc”’ sufficiently strong to exercise influence in inter- 
national councils. The Finnish Foreign Minister, M. Holsti, was 
chiefly instrumental in calling a conference at Helsingfors in July, 
1921, which was attended by Latvia and Estonia, and less formally 
by Poland. The result was a protocol’ providing for periodi 
consultations between the Foreign Ministers, the principal object 
of which was to co-ordinate the policies of their Governments «; 
regards Soviet Russia. This was the problem which overshadowe: 
all others at that time, since the Soviet Government had not yet 
become reconciled to the loss of her Baltic Provinces. 

Lithuania was also left out of the next Conference, which was 
held in Warsaw in March, 1922. At this a political agreement was 
concluded, providing for reciprocal recognition between the four 
States of their respective Treaties (of 1920) with Soviet Russia, 
and including an undertaking by each country not to conclude any 
pact with other Powers which might place any of the four at 4 
disadvantage. Unfortunately, however, for its success, the agree- 
ment went too far, for it included provisions which led to Finland 
fearing lest she might be involved in case of war between Poland 
and Russia. The four countries promised to maintain a benevolent 
attitude if any one of them was attacked, and then to “‘ agree upon 
their course of action’’; distrust of Poland resulted in Finland 
refusing to ratify,* and the agreement accordingly lapsed. 





(1) At Bulduri on August 6, 1920. 

(2) The Lithuanian delegates stated that as they included no juridical experts 
they could not vote for the conventions, but said they approved them in princip! 

(3) This was signed on July 29, 1921. 

(4) Psychological divergences between Finland and Poland also played some 
part in preventing the success of these conferences, 
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fhe Soviet Government now took a hand in the movement. A 
epresentative attended a Conference at Riga, in March, 1921, but 
an agreement drafted there never came into force, and it was not 
intil the end of 1922 that the next step was taken. A Conference 
was then held in Moscow, which was attended by Lithuania, and a 
sact was drafted, on December 8, which included non-aggression 
-lauses and provision for pacific settlement of all disputes. Here 
again, however, the Conference appears to have let success slip 
hrough its fingers at the last moment, for when it came to signing 
the agreements it was found that Poland would not agree to 
rbitrate territorial questions (7.e., Vilna) and Russia would not 
vive sufficiently satisfactory undertakings as regards ‘“ moral ”’ 
lisarmament ; in other words, the cessation of propaganda. 

The failure of this conference has been described as ending the 
egotiations for a Baltic alliance, and it certainly served to bring 

it into the daylight some of the radical differences in the points 
i view of the countries concerned. In the same way it showed to 

those with common problems where their interests lay, and, in 
particular, revealed the natural friendship between Estonia and 
latvia. These two countries feared both Poland and Russia, and 
they had little sympathy with Lithuania’s quarrel over Vilna’— 
n any case the fact that Lithuania was on bad terms with both 
Poland and Germany, and so was inclined to look for support to 
Russia,* made them cautious of identifying themselves in any way 
with her policy. Again, Lithuania’s problem was a different one, 
owing to her geographical situation ; her frontier does not march 
with that of Russia, and fear of Soviet aggressiveness has not played 
the part in the orientation of her foreign policy that it has done in 
that of Estonia and Latvia. They were accordingly inclined to 
form a common front which ignored Lithuania, and by a Treaty 
of Alliance, signed on November I, 1923, they arranged to co- 
ordinate their policies on all international questions, to support 
each other in case of attack and make no separate peace. This 
lreaty remained in force for ten years, and on February 17, 1934 
it was renewed in a form which represented closer collaboration. 
The Governments agreed to act together, through a common 
delegation, at international conferences, and to set up a permanent 
council to co-ordinate their legislation and, if necessary, their 
political and economic policies. 

For some time after the signature of the original Treaty, and 
especially in 1924 and 1925, when Bolshevik plots were threatening 
their existence, the interest of the Estonian and Latvian Govern- 
ments in the question of a Baltic Union was governed by the fact 





(1) Incidentally Lithuania is a Roman Catholic country, while the other two 
mainly Lutheran. 
(2) On more than one occasion Lithuania showed that she could not resist 
entering into separate negotiations with Russia if she could thus strengthen her 
ind in her feud with Poland, 
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that they were all the time looking north and east, and not south 
Several conferences were held, attended by Finland and, generally, 
Poland,’ but their results made no contribution towards the 
achievement of the “ Baltic Union.”’ Poland played too large 
part in the movement. Not only did she arrogate to herself t), 
position of spokesman for Baltic affairs, and even try to manage 
the foreign relations of the small States,* but she did nothing 1) 
help to bring Lithuania and the two other countries together. Sj, 
looked, in fact, at any efforts made by Estonia and Latvia towards 
a rapprochement with Lithuania as an insult to herself, and in 
June, 1925, the Polish Minister in Riga stated, in so many words 
that any indications of a rapprochement between the pro-Polish 
countries (Estonia and Latvia) and Lithuania would make a bad 
impression on the Polish public. 

Estonia and Latvia, on their side, could not afford to ignor 
such statements, for Poland, with her ally Rumania, was the onl; 
Power which could help them against possible Russian aggression 
The result was that to Polish interference must be attributed 
large share of the difficulties which kept the three small countries 
apart, and, in view of the considerations mentioned above, it 
perhaps, not surprising that these difficulties have persisted | 
so long. 

Fortunately, by 1926, Poland seemed to have given up | 
attempts to secure a united front against Russia. For one thing 
M. Litvinoft was active that year in pushing forward proposals : 
a Treaty of Guarantee of frontiers, and on September 28 success 
fully concluded a Treaty with Lithuania, in which, incidentally, t 
Soviet placed on record its recognition of that country’s claim ' 
Vilna.’ Then, in 1925, Latvia and Lithuania had found enous 
common ground to enable them to sign an economic and arbitrat 
agreement,’ following which, in August, the Latvian For 
Minister stated in a speech that the question of a quadruple coalit! 
between the four Powers (Poland, Finland, Estonia and Latvi 
was no longer a matter of urgency, and that ‘‘ sooner or later a clo: 
alliance between Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania would com 
The Protocol signed at Kovno between Latvia and Lithuam 
contemplated the conclusion of economic and arbitration treat 
between the two countries on the basis of the existing Latvia 
Estonian Treaty, and agreement in principle on the economic point 
was reached in the following December. 


During 1926 the situation went through considerable chang: 
Lithuania had a non-aggression agreement with Russia, but ~ 





(1) The *‘ 7th Baltic Conference ’’ met in Warsaw in February, 1924, 
Conference was held at Helsingfors in January, 1925. 

(2) M. Litvinoff complained, in 1927, that Poland claimed to speak ! 
Baltic States. 

(3) This Treaty was, on May 6, 1931, prolonged for a further 5 years 

(4) The Kovno Protocol of July 1, 1925. 
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lemaras’ coup d'etat of December 17, 1926 resulted in a turn 
the worse in his country’s relations with all her neighbours. 
tvia Was much more favourably disposed to treating with Russia 
ving to the accession of a Labour Government to power," but 
result of this was that when, in March, 1927, she initialled a 
with the Soviet Government she caused dissatisfaction in 
stonia. She followed this with a Trade Treaty in June, causing 
stonia to protest against it as damaging to the existing Latvian- 
estonian Customs Union, which had been concluded only in 
-bruary of the same year. In short, the position now was that 
tvia Was moving towards reconciliation and agreement with 
Russia, Whereas Estonia was still distrustful of the Soviet Govern- 
ent and all its works, while she was on good terms with Poland. 
‘was willing to take part in a joint conference in which Finland, 
tvia and herself should discuss guarantees of frontiers and other 
eaty provisions with Russia, but M. Litvinoff refused to proceed 
‘ept by a series of bilateral pacts, concluded with each country 
parately. With this the period of concerted negotiations came 
an end, and except in commercial matters no further step was 
ken towards converting the “ principle ’’ of a Little Baltic Union 
to practice until early in the present year. * 
Possibly nothing would have been done at all had it not been 
the advent of National-Socialism. In Lithuania, the country 
arest to Germany, the Socialist press, as early as February, 1933, 
rew attention to the possible dangers to be expected from Herr 
Hitler's accession to power, and advocated the formation of a 
Baltic Union as a measure of defence against what was believed 
be the Nazi policy respecting the Polish corridor. And the party 
aders in Lithuania were understood to be taking up a different 
titude from that maintained during the Valdemaras régime and 
‘or some time after,? and to have realised that Lithuania should 
it expect Latvia and Estonia to renounce for her sake their good 
elations with Poland. 
How deep-rooted, however, was the feeling against Poland may 
gathered from the fact that as recently as March, 1933, the 
Lithuanian Foreign Minister stated publicly that they could not 
join such a Union without some prospects of obtaining Vilna from 
Poland. Fortunately he was not expressing the view of all parties, 
‘or within a few days the leader of the Christian Democratic Party 
published a statement urging that the proposed Union of the three 
states should be effected before settling the question of Vilna. 
As the year went on, Lithuania found herself becoming isolated. 
there was friction with Germany over Memel, and the rappro- 
hement between Poland and the U.S.S.R. deprived her of Soviet 





1) A Labour Government came into power in Latvia on December 15, 1920 
2) On November 25, 1930, Latvia and Lithuania concluded a convention tor 


arbitration, this being an extension of the one signed in 1925. 
(3) M. Valdemaras had disappeared from the politica! scene in September, 1929. 
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support, and this may well have influenced her to take a different 
view as to the desirability of compromising over certain questions 
in exchange for the benefits of Baltic unity. 

In Estonia and Latvia political changes took place early this * 
year, resulting in Parliamentary Government being suspended and 
the administration being carried on by decree. This occurred in 
Estonia on March 12, when the President proclaimed an emergency 
law throughout the country, and in Latvia on May 15, when a 
state of emergency was declared and political parties were pro- 
hibited. This concentration of power in the hands of the Premiers 
of these countries may have facilitated the taking of the long 
deferred step towards bringing the three countries together. 

When, on February 17, 1934, the Latvian-Estonian Treaty 
was renewed, a clause was inserted in it providing for the inclusion 
of a third State, by which Lithuania was meant, and the latter took 
the hint thus offered. On April 26 last a proposal came from the 
Lithuanian Government for the formation of a “ Little Baltic 
Union.””"* This initiative was interpreted in the other States as a 
tacit admission by the Kovno Government that it did not wish to 
embroil its neighbours in its differences with Poland, and it was 
accordingly replied to during May with a proposal for a conference 
and an invitation to Lithuania to join the Latvian-Estonian Treaty 
of Alliance of February 17, 1934, as soon as agreement had been 
reached. A meeting was held at Kovno at the beginning of July 
at which an agreement was stated to have been concluded on the 
principle of a pact and as to methods of collaboration, and a further 
conference was arranged for the following month, at which a definite 
instrument should be drafted. This conference met at Riga at the 
end of August, and on the 29th the Foreign Ministers of the three 
States initialled a document which has been officially described as 
a Treaty of Understanding and Collaboration, the provisions of 
which are as follows :— 

By the first article the three Governments undertake t 
agree together on questions of foreign policy of a common concern 
and to give political and diplomatic aid to one another. 

Article 2 provides for conferences of the Foreign Ministers «' 
least twice a year, on the territory of each of the States in turn 
Extraordinary conferences can be held anywhere at the demund 
of one of the parties with the agreement of the others. 

It is recognised under article 3 that there are certain speci! 
problems in which concerted action would be difficult, and they 
are excepted from the engagements of the treaty. 

By article 4 the parties undertake to settle all mutual disputes 
by negotiations. 

Article 5 provides that instructions are to be given to tlie 
diplomatic and consular representatives of the three Governments 





(1) It was just before this date that Germany had declined M. Litvino’ 3 


proposal for a joint guarantee of the independence and integrity of the Baltic States 
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abroad and to their delegates at international conferences with a 


rent view of common action. 
ee By article 6 the parties undertake to communicate to one 
; another the text of any treaty they conclude with other States. 
this By article 7, any State can adhere to the treaty provided 
+ that the three contracting parties all agree. 
in 

ncy The Treaty, which is to remain in force for 10 years, was signed 

na it Geneva on September 12 by the Foreign Minister of the three 

>r0- states. 

lers It is possible to over-estimate the importance, for Europe, of 

ong his agreement. The three States together only have a population 
{ five and a-half millions, and economically they are dependent, as 

aty predominantly agricultural countries, on outside supplies of coal, 

son textile products, and other manufactured goods. Their collabora- 

00k tion in the economic sphere, as distinct from the political, is, there- 

the fore, aimed at enabling them to avoid entering into mutually 

Itic harmful competition rather than at exchanging the agricultural 

Sa products of one for the industrial output of another, and so making 

| to of the “‘ bloc’ a single self-contained economic unit. 

as And yet, in another view, the solidarity of these three particular 

<8 States has a wide significance. As a French observer has expressed 


at) it: ‘Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, in spite of their geographical 
position outside the centre of Europe, are by the nature of things 
i exposed to the ‘eddies’ which disturb the Continent. Involved 
08 in no alliance, and in no political ‘ system,’ possessing all the interna! 
: conditions of political stability and social tranquillity, these States 
are in a sense the ‘ witnesses’ (témoins) of European security.’ ‘ 
And in view of the expansionist ideas of Herr Rosenberg, the head 
of the Political Department of the Nazi Party, with their plans for 
‘colonisation ”’ in the East, any manifestation of solidarity in the 
Baltic States must have its value as a guarantee that all policies 


of adventure would meet with firm resistance. 
7 he 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’ uvope Nouvelle, dated September I, 1934. 
The Franco-German Financial Agreements. 
(1) Agreement between the two Governments re commercial payment» 


(2) Agreement re settlement of interest on Dawes and Young Loan 
Bonds for the period, July 1 to December 31, 1934. 





(1) M. Albert Mousset, in L’ Europe Nouvelle ot September,25, £933 
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CHRONOLOGY. 
Australia. 


August 31st.—In a speech in Melbourne, the Prime Minister 
appealed to the people of Lancashire to let the Governments of Great 
Britain and Australia handle the difficulties that had arisen over the 
new cotton duties. If sections directly interested claimed the right 
to decide the interpretation of the Ottawa Agreements, excluding 
Governments, he saw grave difficulty ahead. 

The Minister of Defence announced the inauguration of 
Australia-wide three-year plan of rural rehabilitation, to be achieved 
principally through reduction of the cost of production. The expendi- 
ture was estimated at between £10,000,000 and £15,000,000. 

September 3rd.—Admiral Ford, C.-in-C. of the Australian Squadron, 
in a statement at Fremantle, said that unless the Empire was prepared 
to relinquish everything fought for in the past a policy of big naval! 
building would have to be adopted. For the defence of Australia, 
asit Was an enormous country with a small population, every able-bodied 
man should volunteer for some section of defence training. 


an 


Austria. 

August 29th.—The military court at Leoben, Styria, sentenced 
to death one man charged with high treason for the part he took in the 
Nazi revolt, and two others to life imprisonment. Two men, who 
took part in the Chancellery raid on July 25th, were sentenced to 
hiteen years’ hard labour. 

The Retchspost published an article stating ‘‘that Nazi fugitives, 
driven from Austria since July 25th, numbering about 2,000, were 
being concentrated and drafted into units in the area between Maribor 
and Bled, in Yugoslavia.” The leaders in charge were stated to be Herr 
Kammerhofer, former commander of the dissident Styrian Heimwehr, 
and Herr von Kothen, former district leader for Carinthia. Both were 
said to be specially delegated from Munich and supplied with German 
funds. They were also reported to be in touch with Yugoslav officials 
and politicians, and reference was made to the “passive, if not 
benevolent, attitude of the Yugoslav authorities.” 

The paper also stated that a plot was on foot for a fresh Nazi 
attack on Austria, the success of which would be followed by the 
absorption of the country by Germany, except for Carinthia, whic) 
would be given to Yugoslavia. The German frontier would !: 
advanced to Cortina and Trieste. 

Registration of first Austrian merchant vessel. (See Italy). 

August 30th—A Heimwehr rally in Vienna was addressed |) 
Prince Starhemberg and Major Fey. The latter said that malicious 
attempts had been made to weaken the movement and, in Vienna, 
even to create new formations, but that matter would be settled 
promptly and he was glad to state that Prince Starhemberg was entire|\ 
in agreement with him. Prince Starhemberg said, ‘I know that the 
Heimwehr will fight with their last breath for the freedom and 
independence of Austria.” 

August 31st.—The Vienna German Club was dissolved, on the 
ground that its premises had been used for meetings of Nazis. 

September 5th—The Graz. paper, Volksblatt, published a report 
on the activities of emigrant Nazis on the Yugo-slav frontier, in whic! 
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it stated that they had taken up quarters at Warasdin, where they 
were trained, paid, and instructed in propaganda work, the funds 
-oming mainly from Munich. 

September 7th.—The Innsbruck police confiscated the property of 
eight leading local National-Socialists, under powers given by an Act 
authorising ** special measures against persons involved in the rising 
of July 25th.” One of them was charged with the murder of Major 
Hickl, a police inspector. 

September 8th.—In a statement to a foreign press representative, 
the Chancellor said that a tranquil development in Austria could be 
assured, and the Government and country could survive, if this were 
not prevented by attacks from outside. From their point of view a 
practical understanding with Germany was possible. Almost equally 
important was an improvement in the economic situation, and for this 
he considered the suggestions put forward at the Stresa Conference 
indicated “ the right way to increase the exchange of material and 
intellectual values, and thus to increase production and consumption, 
id to restore the cultural ties between the European Nations.” 

As regards Herr von Papen’s mission, he said that only when all 
interference from Germany ceased, and the organisations aimed 
against Austria had been dispersed, could “ the most welcome mission 
of the new German Minister . . . be crowned by success in the sense 
of restoring normal relations.” 

Dr. Schuschnigg. also referred to the story in the Reichspost of 
Nazi activities in Yugoslavia, and said that the situation was that 
“one must attentively follow the false reports about anti-Austrian 
ictivities which come from various countries for, after all, there is a 
grain of truth in every report, and if such reports are also perused by 
the Austrian public, they may provide a useful opportunity for an 
international exchange of opinion.” 

In reply to a question as to whether Austria had “ gone Fascist,” 
the Chancellor said that the constitutional reform begun since 
February, *‘ which corresponds to the historical development of our 
state, clearly shows that the workers, that all classes of the population, 
are to be assured a more direct and more effective representation of 
their interests than in the past.’’ The professional corporations would 
be given a self-administrative status, and they would thus insure to 
the people far more organic rights than the mere right of election to 
a party Parliament. 


Belgium. 

September 1st.—The Foreign Minister in Paris. (See France). 

September 6th.—An agreement was concluded with Germany, and 
applying to Luxemburg as well as Belgium, for the working of clearing- 
house arrangements for the trade between the three countries. The 
German export surplus to Belgium was to be used for paying interest 
on the Belgian holdings in the Dawes and Young Loans, and of private 
loans, while, on the other hand, private creditors renounced a material 
part of their interest claims. 
Bulgaria. 

September 7th.—The Government issued, through the press, a 
demand that Mihailoff and his chief confederates should give them- 
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selves up to the police within 10 days on penalty of imprisonment 

and fines. 

China. 

September gth.—The Ministry of Finance issued an order pro- 

hibiting purchases or sales of foreign exchange, except for purposes of 

financing legitimate normal business requirements, contracts entered 

into before September 8th, or reasonable travelling requirements. 
It also prohibited the privilege of setting off operations in foreign 

currencies by purchases or sales of gold. 


Czechoslovakia. 

September 3rd.—Dr. Benes met M. Litvinoff at Marienbad 
discussed the question of Germany and Poland joining the proposed 
Eastern Locarno. 

September 6th.—It was learnt that the Government had undertaken 


to forbid the sale or transport of arms and munitions to Bolivia and 


Paraguay. 


nad 


Denmark. 
August 30th.—The Universal Christian Council passed a resolution 


expressing grave anxiety lest the vital principles of Christian liberty 
should be endangered at this time in the life of the German Evangelica! 
Church. Dissociating itself from every political motive, and recog- 
nising the peculiar difficulties of a situation of revolution, the Council 
declared that autocratic Church rule, the use of methods of force, and 
the suppression of free discussion were incompatible with the tru 
nature of the Christian Church. 

It asked for its fellow-Christians in the German Church freedon 
to preach the Gospel, freedom of the printed word, of assembly, 
freedom for the Church to instruct its youth, and immunity from th: 
compulsory imposition of a philosophy of life antagonistic to 
Christian religion. 

The official German delegation opposed the resolution, and iss 
a protest pointing out that public resolutions could not help interna! 
developments in the German Church. The new epoch in German) 
had thrown up a rich variety of positive problems for the Churches oi 
the world, and the German Church would master its difficulties. 

The delegation protested against the interpretation that t! 
was “‘ autocratic rule ’’ in the German Church and denied that the tre: 
preaching of the Gospel was in any way endangered, or that ¢ 
protection was not given to the Christian education of youth. 

August 31st.—The Government ordered the dissolution of 
National-Socialist Party. 

The Congress of the International Federation of Radical Parties 
opened in Copenhagen. 


1ed 
‘ 


France. 
August 27th.—Commenting on Herr Hitler’s speech at Coblenz 


the Matin said: ‘Herr Hitler promises to keep watch over 
prosperity of the Saar. Thus he shows that he has fully appreciated 
the triple peril that menaces it ; Catholic distrust, the anxiety of the 
political parties, and the memory of the time when the Saar industry 
was sacrificed to the interests of the Ruhr.” 
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iment Le Jour said: ‘* We know how every financial, political, or other 
ement which Germany signs, but which is not in accordance with 
plans, is no more than a scrap of paper for her. It is thus that she 
ted to spread confusion as soon as the date for the Saar Plebiscite 


s fixed.” 
{gust 29th.—The Minister of Finance issued a statement regard- 
the 1935 Budget, in which he said that deflation of the Budget was 
t nly way to financial reform. Expenditure of between 46 and 
47 milliard frances, or about five milliards less than 1934, represented 
maximum taxable capacity of the country. There must be no 
‘taxation. 
He described suggestions that the franc should be further de- 
ied as ** a bad joke ” at a time when the Treasury needed confidence 
nd a steady currency more than ever. He did not believe it would be 
-sible to prevent a rise of prices after devaluation, and if that occurred 
hole plan would collapse. 
{ugust 31st.—M. Barthou presented to the Cabinet an aide- 
ive on the Saar problem, for submission to the League Council. 
lrew attention to the need for providing for the protection of 
5,000 French Nationals in the Saar, the security of the French- 
1 mines, the repayment of the French currency (estimated at 
to 1,500 million francs), and a definition of trade relations between 
and the Saar, in view of the fact that the Territory was fourth 
list of French exports. 
[he document suggested that the French and German Govern- 
ts might come to agreements, before the plebiscite, on such matters 
e future status of nationals, the rights of property, the sale of and 
ent for the mines, and the payment of private debts in French 
icy. It was pointed out that “to await the results of the 
scite before beginning the study of these problems would be to 
the risk of prolonging the period between the plebiscite and the 
ng into force of the new régime, to the prejudice of the interests 
- Saar, and to the general danger.” Timely preparations in this 
tion, it was stated, could not fail to influence favourably the 
tworthiness of the plebiscite, since the consequences of their votes 
id be plain to the voters. 
Whatever the status which resulted from 
tus to be adopted was prepared, a large place should be given, said 
locument, to the co-operation of the Saar population, and account 
ld be taken of the desire already expressed by the population that 
sibilities of modifying this status should be reserved. In any case, 
is incumbent upon the League to ensure respect for rights acquired 
ig dministration, and it was suggested that a mixed arbitral 
1al should be established for 15 years. 
As regards the mines, it was recalled that in th: 
Germany, the latter must re-purchase them at a price pi 
|. If the actual payment took a prolonged time to be completed, 
; asked whether a concurrent German Sovereignty and French 
ploitation of the mines would be allowed, or whether German 
vereignty should be postponed till the mines were fully paid for. 
League should assume responsibility for the settlement. 
As to private financial claims, if the restrictions of transfers 
tablished in Germany continued, it would be ‘“ inadmissable that 
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the francs circulating in the Saar should be withdrawn, and claimed 
by the Reichsbank, without being employed for the settlement of 
foreign and private debts for which Germany would have to assume 
responsibility.” 

September 1st.—M. Jaspar, the Belgian Foreign Minister, arrived 
in Paris to hold discussions with the Premier and M. Barthou. On the 
subject of the Eastern Pact, M. Jaspar was understood to have ex- 
pressed the view that such an instrument would, by extending and 
increasing the number of frontiers to be guaranteed, merely weaken 
those engagements which already confirmed frontiers. 

September 5th.—The Minister of Labour addressed a Note to the 
Prime Minister, urging the intensification of public works, and asking 
that each Department should press forward its share in the programme 
of relief, on the ground that unemployment in receipt of relief was 
higher than ever before since the War. He gave figures for Paris, 
88,372; the suburbs, 68,269; and the Provinces, 169,082, which only 
included those receiving relief. 

September 7th.—Semi-official statements were issued in Paris in 
denial of reports, published in some foreign newspapers, that an 
agreement had been reached between France and Italy. The Temps 
pointed out that a settlement of Italo-Yugoslav differences was an 
essential preliminary to any agreement with France. 

September gth.—In a speech, at the Commemoration of the Battle 
of the Marne, the Minister of War paid a tribute to the high military 
virtues shown by their former enemies, and said: “* This should 1 


n 


be forgotten. Germany has par excellence at the:root of the race, n 


only this combative virtue that makes her strength on the field of 
battle, but also a taste and cult for force, and a constant propensit 
to brandish her weapons in support of policies.” 

September 11th.—In a statement for publication in a weekly 
periodical, the Minister of Finance reviewed the difficulties of the 
Treasury and issued a warning that the situation still called for Govern- 
mental stability and a political truce. Taxation could not be increased 


and expenses must be kept down. He had two redemption operations 
to face in the next two months, and “ if the Cabinet is forced to resign,” 


loan.” In other words, he concluded, it meant the bankruptcy of 
the State. 


Germany. . 
August 29th.—The Primate enacted a Church law re-introducing 


the laws (revoked in November, 1933, as a concession to the Opposition), 
under which the anti-Jewish legislation of the State was applied to th 
Church. This meant that the “ Aryan Paragraph ” was to be in fo! 
again, and that pastors who were “ politically unreliable” could | 
dismissed. 

The four arrested Englishmen were released, after undertaking 
to leave the country. 

It was learnt that the Minister for Economics had issued an order, 
in agreement with the Minister for Labour and the deputy leader ot 
the Nazi Party, forbidding all local redistribution of employment. 

August 30th.—An order was issued providing that the Reich 
Labour Exchange, and the Unemployment Insurance Institute, should 
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carry out all redistribution of employment through a national scheme. 
With a view to grading employment so that “the requirements of 
State policy for the preferential occupation of older unemployed 
workers and employees, especially the heads of large families, are met,” 
al] men and women under 25 years of age were to yield their posts in 
public or private employment to older unemployed men. Exceptions 
were made in the case of married men, apprentices, time-expired 
ldiers or sailors, long-standing members of the Nazi Party, or of 
ra-mflitary associations, and men who had served a year in Labour 
service Camps, or a farmer’s help. 
The order was not to apply to agriculture, forestry, domestic 
srvice, shipping, or aviation. 
In a speech at Bad Eilsen, Dr. Schacht asked for a complete 
oratortum of many years for Germany’s foreign debt, and a reduction 
in its volume ; he also repeated his argument that the Versailles Treaty 
was the root of the world crisis. The capitalist had never been con- 
vinced of the durability of the Versailles *‘ Treaty,” but had always 

1 that the encirclement of a defenceless State by highly armed 

neighbours was a constant threat to peace. Currencies could only be 
rdered and trade restrictions loosened when the root factor of both 
vils had been removed—political indebtedness arising from the War. 
The Versailles ** dictate’ was designed to deprive Germany of 
her means of existence. Apart from territorial losses, 42 milliards of 
gold marks had been squeezed out of Germany in reparations. She 

id raised 2} milliards and later 2 milliards yearly, but could not 

transfer it, and to-day her transfer capacity was exhausted. She had 
y paid her economic debts ; reparations, which were now not owed 

Governments, but to well-intentioned private individuals, she 
uld no longer regulate. 

Dr. Schacht declared that a settlement of their foreign indebted- 
ss offered the guarantee for reparation of world trade, and the end 
of the world crisis. The remaining world indebtedness offered no 
serious danger, and the so-called inter-Allied debts could be disregarded. 
They were not paid, and the impossibility of transfer was invoked— 
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n argument denied to Germany. 

He asked what Germany could have done. Deflation depressed 

standard of living at home without moving the world to buy the 
German goods thus cheapened. Devaluation would increase their 

reign debt burden and hinder their export trade. An industrial 
intry with an interest rate of 4-5 per cent., could not stand interest 
rates of 6-8 per cent. for Io years at a time. 

The world could not be indifferent to the fact that Germany was 
compelled to develop her own resources in raw materials, for this had 
its political, as well as its economic side; the world had either to 
remain passive on the debt question, to write off all Germany as a 
buyer and a debtor, and throw world trade back some decades, or to 
iter its credit policy, help in settling the German transfer problem, 
ind clear the way for a world trade revival. 

Germany realised that the debt problem had been complicated 
by the substitution of private creditors for the reparations Powers. 
She knew that the German debtor had signed a contract with private 
members, and recognised her signature. She was ready to pay what 
could, and what the world would take from her in goods and 
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services. The Governments of the creditor States would have to agree 
to take more German goods, and creditors would have to agree to a 
reduction of their claims ; but that alone would not now be adequat 
Germany had been so bled that at present she could not meet even a 
reduced service of interest payments, and the world markets had so 
shrunken that the raising of raw material prices needed a much 
stronger impulse. 

Germany could only meet the service of her debts within an 
enlarged volume of world trade. She could not cede any of this enlarged 
volume of trade under the pressure of the international deflationist 
process. Nothing remained but to grant her a full moratorium of ma: 
years for recuperation, and simultaneously the burden of her indebted- 
ness would have to be reduced to such dimensions that it could be 
borne after the moratorium. 

If these conditions were fulfilled, the obstacle to world trade 
revival would have been removed, and Germany would then aut 
matically obtain those trading credits which would enable her t 
exercise her normal purchasing power in the world’s markets. 

Herr Hess issued an order to the Nazi Party enjoining on members 
to observe “‘ imperative restraint ” towards Jews. They were not to 


represent Jews before the Courts against Party members, to speak 
for them in Government or other quarters, to mix with them in publi 
or give certificates of any kind to them. 

A clearing agreement with Sweden was concluded in Berlin. 
was based on the German export surplus to Sweden in 1933 (90 million 
marks), and holders of the Young and Dawes Loans were to obtain 


It 


full interest by transfer, but the interest on the Kreuger Loan was 
reduced from 6 to 4} per cent. 

The agreement first secured Swedish exporters’ claims on Germany 
and interest in three State loans; private claims being at the bottom 
of the list. 

August 31st.—The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to Dr. Schacht 
speech, said that English people would have “‘ gradually to accuston 
themselves to the fact that, with us Germans, vital necessities are 
given precedence over the convenience of certain foreign countries. 
For the rest, they should not throw stones who sit in a glass house, 
with their American debts open for all the world to see.” 

An agreement was signed with the Netherlands, providing tot 
the transfer of interest on all private German loans and other debt 
obligations in Holland. The necessary foreign exchange was to | 
made available in full by the Reichsbank from the Dutch payments 
for the “ additional exports.”” The Dutch creditors agreed to forego 
part of their interest, the amount set free being used partly to! 
amortization and partly to promote German export. 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter, commenting on the disarmament 
situation, said the restoration of general freedom ot armament wes 
“the best, and possibly the only means of reaching an understanding,” 
and argued that equality of rights must not be the goal, but the starting- 
point of the negotiations. It was not true that since Germany left the 
Conference she had simply resumed freedom of armament, and was 
feverishly working to reduce the lead of the armed Powers. 

September tst.—It was officially announced that General Goring 
had ordered the release of 742 persons under protective or preventive 
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arrest, representing more than half of these people in Prussia. It was 
also stated that protective arrest would in future only be used in cases 
‘ serious danger to the security of the State. 

The Berlin High Court gave judgment in favour of Dr. Buchholtz, 
‘ Berlin, who had recourse to it against an order retiring him on the 
ngth of a decree of February 3rd, issued by the Primate. (In this, 
Miller took the power to transfer pastors from one district to 
‘r, to retire them provisionally, or suspend them. This decree 
| on another, of January 26th, by which he had vested in himself 

the powers of the Prussian Church Synod, and had annulled all 

isions of the Prussian Church Constitution with which these 
sures were inconsistent). 

The Berlin Court ordered the Parish Council to pay Dr. Buchholtz’s 
a and arrears, leave him in possession of his dwelling, and pay 

sts, and ruled that his retirement was inoperative, because the 
Primate’s decree of January 26th was invalid. 

rhe Reich Government presented to the Italian Government a 

denouncing, as from September 15th, the Protocol of October 17th, 

2, ve Italo-German trade payments. 

September 2nd.—In a reply to the resolution passed by the Universal 

ristian Council at Fan6é, Dr. Miiller said it showed that a large part of 
suter world was unable to see conditions in Germany as they really 
" Why did not the Council meet in Germany ? Then its judgment 
would have been different, and he asked how a gathering, wishing to 
ther practical Christianity, could fail to see all that had been done 

in Germany in the social and moral sphere. 

He also complained that ‘‘ no voice was raised at Fan6 to stigma- 
tise as un-Christian and immoral” the policy of the outside world 
regarding German debt payments, and the spreading of “ atrocity 
cends in a press which seems not to know the 8th Commandment.” 

At a rally, at Frankfort, of the Hitler Youth Organisation Herr 
Schirach emphasised the importance of loyalty to “* the man who 
ited the Third Reich,’ for, as he explained, “ Life is nothing ; 
iity is everything and everything is the love of Adolf Hitler, the 
der of the German Youth and the German nation.” 

September 3rd.—Semi-official statements regarding the Saar 
locuments published by the League Secretariat confined themselves 
to criticism of Mr. Knox’s letter (ignoring the documents themselves 
and the details as to the numbers, treatment, etc., of young volunteers 

om the Saar). Mr. Knox, it was complained, thought he could assume 
that the Labour Service was “‘ dangerous ”’ from the use in an official 
ument of the word Saarkampf, but everyone, who knew German‘ 
‘new that this meant “ nothing but the struggle for the soul of a 
erman population, just as inside Germany the struggle goes on to 
in over every individual to the idea of the requirements of thenational 
mmunity. Ady 

The German Voluntary Labour Service issued a statement denying 

t volunteers from the Saar received military training, and that these 
‘olunteers served outside the demilitarised zone; in actual fact, 
115 Saar Labour Volunteers were stationed inside the zone. It 
tated that the “special training for the Saarkampf”’ consisted in 
special attention being paid to the education of the young folk from 
the Saar to be “* conscious German people.” Finally, it knew nothing 
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of the credit of 12,900,000 marks for the upkeep of 10,000 young 
Saarlanders ; all its funds it found itself. 

Futher commentary, in the Diplomatische Korrespondenz, remarked 
that ‘‘a Putsch in the Saar will not be prevented by the prescribed 
surveillance of former Labour Service Volunteers, or by other police 
measures of the Governing Commission, but by the clear knowledge 
of the Saar population of its situation and its future. An act of violence 
can only be desired by those who want to aggravate the present tense 
situation and endanger the future of the Saar.” 

The 7th International Road Congress opened in Munich. Herr 
Hess, in an opening speech, appealed to the foreign delegates to observ: 
all they came into contact with, including, not only the roads, but th: 
labour camps, the land homes for youth, the land-reclaiming schemes 
and the ** strength through joy ” organisation. In a laudatory referenc: 
to Italy, the land with a similar political system, he said that there 
too, marvellous roads had been constructed. Democracy in Germany 
had been replaced by responsible men able to make swift decisions, 
and it was this system which made the gigantic motor-road schem: 
possible. The building of these roads was “ Socialism in the best 
sense.” 


}: 


At a meeting in Berlin, described as the ‘‘ German Evangelical 
Bishops’ Congress,” a number of bishops, who supported the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Miller, passed a resolution declaring the warning 
words of the Fan6é Congress to be without foundation, and giving an 
‘‘explicit’”’ assurance that ‘‘no holder of office in the German 


Evangelical Church has hitherto been subjected to compulsion in th: 
preaching of the pure Word of the Gospel, and in the administration 
of the Sacraments, or will experience any restrictions whatsoever 
therein in the future.” 


September 4th.—The Sixth Nazi Party rally opened at Nuremberg 
special arrangements having been made to bring to the city, and house 
for five days, 700,000 people. The arrangements for the assembly of 
the para-military forces were characterised by far greater prominenc 
being given to the S.S. than to the S.A., and the Reichswehr took part 
with some 10,000 men. 

Negotiations opened in Berlin between German clients of 
British fine cotton-spinners and representatives of the latter from 
Lancashire, with a view to reaching an agreement regarding “ frozen ~ 
debts, stated to amount to about £400,000. 

Speaking to a gathering of press representatives at Nuremberg 
Dr. Dietrich, chief of the Nazi Press Department, warned them of 
misusing the great power they wielded, as ‘‘ this may become a pu! “ 
danger, and a danger to the peace of the world if alien forces shou! 
gain control of it in defiance of the intellectual sovereignty ef journalist Bi 
Referring to the German newspaper world, he said that out of th 
3,500 dailies only 200, of the most “* habitually irresponsible ” papers 
had been closed down. 

He then summarised the achievements of National-Socialis™ 
since the last Party rally, as follows: It had ended social class war 
and abolished strikes, put 4,500,000 people to work, built 52,100 
dwellings for work-people ; given a holiday to 1,500,000 people ; and 
given relief to 18,000,000 for the winter. 
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He also said that the value of industrial production had risen 
from 3.02 milliard marks in January, 1933, to 3.86 milliards a year 
later, and in July the figure was 4.40 milliards, and all without 
devaluating the currency, increasing prices, or reducing wages. 

September 5th.—The Nazi rally was officially opened by Herr Hess, 
who began by a tribute to the late President, who had left behind him 
“a benediction on those revolutionary forces which he established in 
power under the leadership of Herr Hitler.” He then thanked the 
Fuhrer for all he had done for Germany—given work to millions, 
rehabilitated the lost honour of the German nation, revived the faith 
{ the people and laid the foundations for their future. ‘‘ Thanks to 
your leadership,”” he went on, ‘“‘ Germany will be able to . . . become 
the home of a free, nation-loving people ; the home of social justice ; 
a home for every German in the world. Your will is our command. 
You will be a guarantee of victory and of peace.” 

The Bavarian Minister of the Interior read Herr Hitler's procla- 
mation to the rally, which emphasized that Germany’s destiny lay 
now, henceforth, and for ever in the hands of the Nazi leaders, and 
that against their arbitrary will, argument, criticism and opposition 
irom whatever source would be equally unavailing. There would be 
no further revolution in Germany for 1,000 years, and any attempt to 
overstep the prescribed revolutionary border-line would be treated as 
treason and anarchy. ‘No revolution could last indefinitely without 
eading to total anarchy, and henceforward the watchword was to be 
evolution ; revolutions merely effected an overthrow of established 
power, and only evolution could alter conditions. 

The tasks to be accomplished in the coming year were enumerated 
in the words: ‘* We shall consolidate the political groupings of the 
parties into one solid body, against which all who dare tamper with 
our State will advance in vain; we shall cleanse this organisation of 
all who do not give unconditional obedience and proved loyalty ; we 
intend to start an intensive campaign to win those citizens who, despite 
their German blood, have not yet found their way to us, but we shall 
‘urn against the others before they have time to resume their destructive 
.ctivity ; we want to strengthen the faith of our people so that it may 
realize the greatness of the sacrifice it must make ; and, we desire to 
awaken perseverance in our people, since iron nerves and a strong will 
lone can ensure success.” 

Regarding the Church dispute the proclamation said: ‘* We are 
striving to reach an upright and honourable agreement with the two 
creat Christian religions,” but ‘* we are resolved, as far as the Evangelical 
faith is concerned, to convert the present divided Church organisations 
nto a single great Church of the Reich.” 

“ The position of the army,” it went on, “in relation to the new 
tate as the sole bearer of arms has provided the final security for the 
new state of affairs, the security of which will remain effective for an 
indeterminable time. It can, therefore, only make us smile when our 
‘nemies, especially those outside the Reich, take pleasure in regarding 
the 4,000,000 ‘ noes’ in the plebiscite, as a dangerous opposition. Our 
next attack will shatter also this small remnant of non-National- 
Socialists. My 

In a reference to their achievements, Herr Hitler said: ‘In 
countless cases States and towns faced with financial ruin have been saved. 
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He who complains about the economic policy of the last twelve months 
either does so maliciously or has lost his common-sense. . . . German 
economic life has been saved from destruction and ruin . . . the mark 
has remained stable despite export difficulties. Traffic has become 
more dense, tax revenues exceed estimates.” 

The Cultural Conference was addressed by Herr Rosenberg, after 
which Herr Hitler read a lecture dealing with the cultural tendency 9 
the Nazi movement. He maintained that Nazi-ism as a Welta 
schauung re-shaped personal and communal, as well as cultural and 
artistic life. It was a reaction against Jewish intellectualism, and a 
return to instincts, intuition, and an organic conception of civilisation, 

He also described Germany as a breakwater against the tides of 
the East, which therefore deserved the thorough study of all people in 
their sphere of civilisation. The foreign press should try to find the 
metaphvsical roots of the Nazi movement, rather than deal with ¢! 
sensations of the day with a “not unconditional striving towa: 
veracity.” 

September 6th.—Speaking to a gathering of members of the 
Volunteer Labour Corps, at the Nuremberg rally, Herr Hitler said: 
‘** We know that our national community cannot be maintained as long 
as the old ideas of class distinction survive in our people. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to cultivate respect for labour in a world of mammonist 
and selfish thought. It is a great undertaking to teach a whole people 
a new conception of work. We have dared to undertake this and we 
shall succeed . .. the whole nation must pass through the sam 
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school as you. The day will come when no German can be a fully 


qualified citizen who has not passed through the communal life of 


29 


your camps. 

The Labour Corps detachments numbering about 52,000, and 
wearing greyish-green uniforms and carrying spades, performed t! 
* goose-step *’ march before the Fihrer. 

The Frdnkischer Kurier stated that compulsory legislation would 
probably come into force as from January Ist, 1935, making service 
in a labour camp obligatory for all. 

The press published a decree of the Reich Church Administration 
extending to the Bavarian and Wiirttemberg Churches the application 
of the law making the Administration the sole source of legislation for 
the Evangelical Church. Press comments were to the effect that by 
this step the Administration had in effect incorporated the two resi 
Churches in the Reich Church and thereby completed the extern al 
unification. 

Sentence was passed on 16 Saxon Communists accused of ** prepara- 
tion of high treason ”’ and other offences in 1931. One man, convicted 
on a charge of throwing a bomb, which did not explode, into a Stahl- 
helm gathering was sentenced to 15 years’ hard labour, and the others 
received terms of from 1} to 5 years. 

The Government issued an order placing a temporary ban on th 
formation of new banks and the opening of new branches of existing 
ones. The measure was understood to have been taken to allow th 
Government to carry to its final stage a scheme of banking reform. 

Conclusion of clearing agreement with Belgium. (See Belgium). 

September 7th.—In an address to 181,000 officers of the Nazi Party 
Herr Hitler said the consolidation of the Party was due to the idealism 
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ad self-sacrifice of ‘‘ obscure party members.” The Spartan virtues, 
bodience, modesty and loyalty, had made them great, and * they only 
| keep us great.” ‘* During the coming year,”’ he went on, “ we 
reserve discipline and better ourselves so that the people may 

| th - we are their leaders by right. If we uphold the great principles 
, self-sacrifice, and a simple and unostentatious 
e of life, we may rest assured that the future of our movement and 
he German nation will be safe. A nation like Germany, riveted 
sether with steel bands, cannot be crushed by the ill-will of the whole 
rid. We reach forward a hand of friendship to all those who desire 
t we will offer a mighty resistance to whomsoever refuses to 


ice, DUT We 


gnise our independence and denies us equality of rights.’ 
The Minister of Agriculture spoke on agrarian policy, and said it 
deliber ate intention of the Government to shift the centre 
tv, so far as foodstuffs were concerned, from the external to 


f graviti 
home market, and to make the country self-sufficient. 
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The Under-Secretary at the Ministry of Finance spoke on financial 
nd foreshadowed the reduction of taxation for manufacturers 
leveloped new methods of production or produced new styles of 


September 8th.—The Foreign Office addressed a verbal Note to 
Saar Governing Commission, replying to Mr. Knox’s report of 
ust 17th to the League. This stated that the Commission had 
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drawn an unjustified conclusion from a letter of the Reich headquarters rs 
‘ the Labour Service, dated October 6th, 1933; the stationing of the 
lunteers east of the demilitarized zone did not mean that they were 
receive military training, and none had received it, nor was the plan 
send them there ever carried out. 

The “ special attention and instruction for the Saar campaign ’ 
nsisted exclusively of lectures on historical, cultural and economic 
questions relating to the ties binding the Saar with the German homeland. 
As for the special fund of 12,900,000 marks, there would have been no 
bjection if this had been furnished, but actually it never had been. 

In conclusion, the Note invited the Commission to visit as many 
our camps throughout the Reich, especially those containing Saar 
lunteers, as it liked, and to make its own choice of these. 

_ In a speech to 2,000 Germans from abroad, Herr Hess said the 
izis had no intention of raising the issue of the return of the colonies 
at present, though if the Powers concerned themselves decided on the 
storation to Germany of her former territory outside Europe, she 
vould gladly undertake the task of its administration. 
Herr Hitler gave an address to a meeting of 30,000 members of 
‘ie Nazi Women’s Organisation. In this he said that ‘* emancipation ’ 
‘as a term invented by Jewish intellectuals, and claimed that the laws 
ich denied to women the right to political activity had not been 
rimental to the Nazi Party. On the contrary, their instinct had led 
men to the Party, and in it they now filled the place intended ne them. 

Dr. Jaeger, the legal member of Bishop Miiller’s Ministry, sum- 
toned the Bishop and officials of the Wiirttemberg Church io meet 
in at Stuttgart, and told them that, under the decisions of the 
“ National Synod ” in August, the Bishop must obey all the instructions 
‘the Primate, and ordered him to stop resistance to the central régime 


ind all declarations from the pulpit. 
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He dismissed on the spot two Church officials, the principal ad. 
visers of the Bishop, who questioned the constitutional validity 9 
his measures 

Sabtenier oth.—In a speech to a gathering of 80,000 S.A. men 
12,000 S.S., and contingents of the Air Force and Navy Herr Hitley 
said they were assembled for the fourth time in the history of t! 
movement, and this time it was to proclaim the continuation ap 
summation of the means by which they had achieved their victory 
** The National-Socialist Party is the lord of Germany,” he said 
‘‘ Those are blind who still imagine that our régime can be destroyed 
or that we will voluntarily relinquish power.” 

Referring to the *“* black shadow ” which had gathered over thei: 
movement—the revolt crushed on June 30th—he said that the ral) 
had been held at a date earlier than intended “ so that I can proclaim 
to you, my comrades, that the S.A. had no more to do with this disgrace 
than any other branch of our organisation ; and secondly, to show thi 
world that my attitude towards you is the same as I4 years ago and 
thirdly, to demonstrate to our enemies that the party will 
continue to recognise the S.A. and S.S. as the guarantors of 
National-Socialist revolution.” 
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In conclusion, he impressed on them the need for practising tly 
virtues of simplicity, loyalty and discipline. Later in the day he t 
the salute from over 100,000 S.A. and S.S. men in a march past. 

Speaking at Nuremberg to a large gathering of jurists the Naz 
Commissar of Justice said the principle of German jurisdiction mus 


be ** common weal before selfishness.”” ‘* The National-Socialist idea 
he went on, “* must be omnipresent in the new German law, as well a 
in the administration of justice. . . . The law is an instrument in th 
hands of the Fiihrer for the realisation of National-Socialism. . . . Th: 
task of the law is to safeguard the substantial properties of the nation 
i.e., the State, in its unity and authority; the Party, the powerti 
organism of the Nazi idea and philosophy ; the honour of the Germai 
people ; and Germany’s economic life.” 

September 1oth.—Herr Hitler took the salute from 10,000 Reichs- 
wehr troops on the Zeppelinwiese at the close of the rally, and in : 
speech said that the Nazi Party must continue to exist as distinc! 
from the vast mass of Nazi voters, who were believers but not fig 
as no nation had ever been governed successfully except by an ¢ 
minority. The admission to party me mbership should, there‘ 
conferred with the greatest caution ; the old generation, which h ad f f 
many years had a chance to join the party, should now be excluded 
but the youth who were not poisoned by the Liberal democratic spin! 
should be educated as the future leaders of the nation. 

The appointment was announced of a spe ‘cial commissioner | 10! 


ex xamination of administrative senting: sea ane up Scaneaction n 
alleged (by the legal member of the Reich Bishop’s Ministry) to invol\ 
the transfer of funds beyond the confines of the regional Church. ‘ 
was stated that the transfers had been made in view of possible seizur 
of the regional Church by the Central Administration. 

The Reich Government was understood to have communic ated 
their view regarding the Eastern pact of security to the seven oth 
Governments concerned, pointing out that they saw no possibility 
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ning such a system of treaties 50 long as their right to equality of 
armame nts was ‘placed in doubt. The same point ‘of. view governed 
Germany's attitude to the League of Nations. 

Germany, whose central position among highly-armed neighbours 
imposed spe cial caution on her, could undertake no engagement which 
vould involve her in Eastern conflicts, and probably make her territory 
he seat of war. There was no real necessity for the proposed special 
eyarantees of France and Russia, and Germany could, in any case, 
expect no advantage from such guarantees. As regards the proposed 
ilitary support to be given, it was considered that the realization of 
this League of Nations idea had been faced hitherto with insurmount- 
ible difficulties in all international parleys. 

In general, Germany would prefer two-sided treaties. She did not 

‘t multi-lateral pacts, but the principle of these must be the 
bligation to refrain from attack, and for the parties interested in a 

flict to enter into consultation, rather than automatic obligation 
) intervene militarily. 
September 11th.—The Ministry for Economic Affairs published 
tails of the “‘new plan” for the control of imports, which was to 
into force on September 24th. The “ repartitioning ” of foreign 
exchange was to be abolished, and exchange agreements would be 
affected, in that import goods would no longer be divided into ** con- 
rolled”’ and “uncontrolled” categories. All goods would be 
ntrolled, and the raw material Control Boards were to carry out the 
mctions of foreign exchange control offices, as far as imports were 
oncerned. 


The principle of the plan was that Germany should, in no circum- 
inces, import more than she could pay for regularly, and the extent 
which foreign exchange certificates would be granted was to be 
ided by continuous consultation between the Ministries of Economic 

\tiairs and Agriculture and the Reichsbank. 


Great Britain. 

August 29th.—An industrial mission appointed by the Federation 

itish Industries left London for Japan and Manchukuo. 

August 30th.—It was understood that the Government were making 

viitie s abroad regarding the attitude of other Governments towards 

entry of the Soviet Union into the League of Nations. 

August 31st.—The Foreign Secretary communicated to the U.S. 
overnment the views of the Government on merchant shipping 
ibsidies, with the request that the United States would also make 
known their views. 

September 1oth.—The Treaty between Transjordan and Saudi- 
tabla (signed at Jerusalem on July 27th, 1933) was published 

Stationery Office. Cmd. 4691. A Protocol on Arbitration and 

dule were appended. 

Mr. Eden’s broadcast from Geneva. (See League of Nations). 

September 11th.—The Stationery Office published, as a White 

per, the text of two Notes exchanged between the British, Italian 
nd Egyptian Governments, respecting the boundary between the 
udan and Libya. Cmd. 4694. 
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India. 

August 29th.—In an address to the joint meeting of the Coun; 
of State and the Legislative Assembly, the Viceroy reviewed th; 
political and economic condition of the country. In dealing wy 
external trade relations he recapitulated the history of the Inds 
Japanese and Indo-Lancashire negotiations, and the results of + 
Ottawa agreements, and said that the Government attached 
highest importance to the creation of closer ties between thy 
dustrialists of India and the United Kingdom. 

He approved of the response made by the Government during }; 
absence to the suspension by the Congress Party of civil disobedieng: 
and the Party’s conversion to constitutional methods, which it ha 
previously regarded as ‘‘ wholly futile.” But it was necessary to safe 
guard the country against campaigns for the revival of civil disobedience 
and the Government accordingly retained special powers given it } 
the Legislatures. ‘* The curtain has fallen, 1 hope finally, on the ci 
disobedience movement,” he said, and “‘ that happy result I do nv 
attribute so much to the action of the Government as to the sturd 
good sense of the mass of India’s people.” 

There was also improvement in respect of Bengal terrorism 
public opinion had now been organized against it ; but terrorism st 
showed dangers. The Government recognised that “* legislation ; 
police action could not by themselves eradicate this hideous evil.” 


} 
i 


Though unable, said Lord Willingdon, to forecast the date 
recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee report, 
general impression he brought back from England was that “m 
countrymen are full of good-will and sympathy for the natura! 
tions of Indians in regard to political advance.” 

There were important projects under the consideration 
Government, and these included plans to foster aviation by modem 
ising existing routes and opening new ones, and the appointment 
Indian trade commissioners in a number of foreign countries. 

September 6th.—The Ceuncil of State passed the Indian 


Act (Amendm: nt) Bill by 26 votes to 8. 


ated 
September 5th.—A Royal Decree was issued, dissolving Parliame: 


and ordering a General Election. 
September 6th—An agreement was concluded with the 


Government regarding the transference to Syria of 1,400 relatives and 
dependents of Assyrians who crossed the frontier into Syria in 1033. 


as] r . 


ol 


Syria 


Italy. 

August 29th.—The Austrian flag was hoisted, in Ancona Harb 
on the first vessel to be r gistered for the merchant service of Austri 
The service was to have its base in the Free Zone at Trieste. 

September 1st.—Denunciation of commercial agreement wit! 
Germany. (See Germany). 

Septem ber 3rd.—The Gazette published a decree providing that «l 
payments for goods imported from Germany should be made in mari 
irrespective of the currency mentioned in the contract. The requil 
marks were to be obtained from the National Institute for exchanges 
with foreign countries on payment of lire to an equivalent value in 
the Bank of Italy. 
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September 6th.—The Popolo d’ Italia, in an article believed to have 
en weit by Signor Mussolini, complained of the prudishness of 
in papers which had omitted the word “ militarist ” from their 
reports _ the Duce’s speech of August. Evidently this word was 
ike class of castor oil to weak stomachs,” said the article, but there 
uld not be weak stomachs in the ranks of the Fascist Party, and it 
tinued: “* We say, we repeat, we cry out, that Fascist Italy must 
militarist. Militarist is the nation that subordinates to the military 
necessities everything else of the material and moral life of the individual 
1s well as of the community.” 
Signor Mussolini opened the Levant Fair at Bari, which was 
ded by two official French missions, one representing the Govern- 
and the other representing the City of Paris. Expressions of the 
cordial nature were exchanged between Signor Mussolini and 
lier, the Chief of the French delegation, and the Duce, who said 
e was not going to make a political speech, said to the crowd at the 
‘From this side of 30 centuries of history we can look with 
preme contempt on those doctrines which have come from people 
lid not know how to write when we had already given birth to 
, Virgil and Augustus.” 
- French Ambassador was present and conferred the Cross of 
cion of Honour on the president of the Fair. 
ptember 7th.—In a speech at Taranto Signor Mussolini said: 
“ Should the necessity to march arise, I will lead you. . . . All peoples 
must be prepared for any emergency. The Mediterranean must not 
be a closed sea, but a free trade outlet.” 


Japan. 
y 1 14 gust 29th.—Following a meeting the previous day, at which a 
ete accord” had been reached between the Prime Minister, Foreign 
nister, and the Minister of Marine, the Foreign Office spokesman 
ted that Japan would not serve notice to the U.S.A. of abrogation 
Washington Treaty, but the Japanese delegation to the October 
ersations in London would submit a scheme for the limitation of 
which, by providing an alternative ratio system, and a substitute 
Washington Treaty, would render abrogation unnecessary. 
he scheme was reported by the press to include: (1) the fixing 
tal tonnage allotments within which each nation would be free to 
vhatever kind of vessel it deemed necessary, subject to limitation 
he size of capital ships, aircraft carriers, and certain other categories ; 
irtailment of the strength of heavily armed Powers to the point 
rendering attack impossible, while guaranteeing defence. 
piember 1Ist.—Protest by Soviet Government re torturing of 
n prisoners. (See U.S.S.R.) 
September 4th.—The Foreign Minister, in a Note replying to the 
Conran protest ve the arrests and treatment of C.E.R. 
s, said that the men concerned had issued directions to bandits 
rb} louis up the railway, and had supplied them with explosives. 
The arrests had been made by the Manchukuo authorities, using 
ers given them for the prevention of train-wrecking plots, and 
was no connection whatever between the arrests and the 
spension of the negotiations for the sale of the line. 
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September 7th.—The Cabinet approved the policy of the Goverp. 
ment for the 1935 Naval Conference. 

September 8th.—The War Ministry submitted Estimates for the 
1935-30 Budget, amounting to 626 million yen, a sum exceeding that 
budgeted for in 1934-35 by 177 millions (say £10,700,000). 

September 10th.—The Foreign Office spokesman re-affirmed Japan's 
readiness to ** scrap weapons of attack,”’ but declined to define these. 

The Asahi reported that a committee representative of the Foreign, 
Marine and War Ministries had been established to supervise and 
co-ordinate the distribution of information during the naval discussions, 


Latvia. 
August 29th.—An agreement for the formation of a ‘* Baltic States 


Union ” was initialled at Riga, following a conference of representatives 
of the three Governments. The head of the Foreign Ministry, who 
presided, said that the three States would, for the first time, speak with 
a single voice at Geneva. 

The three Foreign Ministers were to meet periodically to decide 
questions of policy, and the agreement also provided for joint diplomatic 
and consular representation. 


League of Nations. 
August 29th.—The Secretariat announced the composition of the 


Supreme Plebiscite Tribunal for the Saar, together with eight divisional 
tribunals, to exercise jurisdiction in disputes over entries in the registers 
of persons entitled to vote ; offences covered by the plebiscite regula- 


tions, and breaches of the ordinary law, connected with the purpose of 
the plebiscite, committed before, during, or after the ballot. 

The President of the Supreme Tribunal was Signor Galli, of the 
Genoa Appeal Court, and the Vice-President, Mr. Justice Meredith 
a High Court Judge of the Irish Free State. 

August 30th.—Application by Persia for seat on the Council. (See 
Persia). 

Sepiember 1st.—The Secretariat issued a series of documents sub- 
mitted to it by the Chairman of the Saar Governing Commission, re- 
garding the activities of the Deutsche Front, and its relations with the 
Nazi Party. They included letters seized at the offices of the Voluntary 
Labour Service, and in the view of Mr. Knox gave further proof of the 
measures adopted by the Deutsche Front to prepare for the “ Saar 
campaign,’ and exercise an influence on the plebiscite. 

The letters showed that “‘ officials of the Governing Commission 
have been led to commit acts or to abstain from legal proceedings as 
the result of acts of intervention which constitute no less than attempts 
to corrupt or exercise pressure. Other documents show that organisa- 
tions or agents of the Deutsche Front are maintaining constant relations 
with all kinds of services and authorities of the Reich, and are pro- 
moting their interference in Saar affairs.”’ 

Among the correspondence was a letter of October 6th, 1933 from 
the Propaganda Department of the Reich Ministry of Labour to Hert 
Spaniol, stating that they were z< king the Reich and Prussian Govern- 
ments to empower the Reich directorate to admit about 10,000 Saar 
Germans into the German Volunteer Labour Service, and keep them 
there, beyond their period of training, until they should be recalled b) 
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Saar territory in 1935. “* We suggest,” it stated, “* that these 
men should be divided up into camp groups and quartered east 


1 


the 50-kilometre zone, east of the Rhine, and west of the general 
ne—Stettin—Frankfurt-on-Oder—Dresden, and that in addition to 
‘he ordinary service prescribed for the Voluntary Labour Service, they 

uld receive special attention and instruction with a view to the 


\ar campaign.” 
The cost of this training was estimated at 12,900,000 marks, and 


cether it appeared that over 16,000 young Saarlanders were under- 
ing training in German Labour camps. The training was described 
“ \Vehrsport,”” and included aviation, and the men were subjected 
liscipline of a character to subdue any tendency to criticise Nazi 
sand methods, some being sent to concentration camps. 
Mr. Knox stated that the Governing Commission drew “ the 
nevitable conclusion ” from these letters that the position of the camps 
| been chosen so as to give military training without infringement of 
freaty (Articles 42 and 43). He had prepared a draft ordinance 
anning the Labour Organisation and compelling the men enrolled in 
together with former S.S. and S.A. men, to report to the police. 
Copies of the documents were sent to the President of the Committee 
Three. 
\ report to the League on the situation in the Saar, in the second 
urter of 1934, gave details of the measures taken by the Education 
» partment to ‘prevent the political campaign, which has been launched 
n preparation for the plebiscite from being carried on in the schools.” 
Seplember 4th.—The French Government’s Memorandum on the 
~.ar, for submission to the Council, was published by the Secretariat. 
September 5th.—The High Commission for Refugees moved its 
adgquarters to London, and the High Commissioner (Mr. James G. 
McDonald), issued a statement in which he said that 60,000 people 
id fled from Germany, and of these between 20,000 and 25,000 had 
cen settled, 10,000 of them in Palestine. The total sum collected for 
work was between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 ; of this only 5 per 
had come from non-Jewish sources, though the non-Jewish 
ligecs represented 20 per cent. of the total. 
He added that the exodus from Germany continued, and as many 
re sull leaving as at the beginning of the movement. 
Statement submitted to League by Polish Government re tax 
aims on Prince Henry of Pless. (See Poland). 
Memorandum from Saar Governing Commission re foreign loans. 
Saar Territory). 
Withdrawal of candidature for seat on the Council. 
September 6th.—The Armaments Year-Book for 1934 was published. 
letter from Chairman of Saar Plebiscite Commission re attitude 
‘Catholic Bishops. (See Saar Territory). 
September 7th.—The 81st Session of the Council opened and dealt 
‘th the Bolivian application that the Council should bring the Gran 
haco dispute before the Assembly. The Bolivian representative 
‘Totested against the embargo on the supply of arms to the belligerents, 
nd asked the Powers to reflect before making use of the economic 
‘eapon and to employ their vigorous measures against those whose 
‘sponsibility had been made clear. He maintained that the question 
‘an embargo on arms was beyond the competence of the League. 


(See Persia). 
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The Council decided unanimously to refer the dispute to th: 
Assembly, and went on to adopt the report of the advisory committe 
on traffic in opium and other drugs, with its recommendations fp; 
further action by the League. 

The Council also received the report of the Saar Plebiscite Com. 
mission, stating that the Territory would be divided into 83 voting 
districts, under 28 officials not natives of the Saar. 

September 8th.—The Secretariat received notifications from the 
Spanish, Finnish, and Latvian Governments that they had give 
effect to the embargo on the supply of war material to Bolivia anj 
Paraguay. The Government of Czechoslovakia was also reported t 
have taken similar action. 

The Council considered the report of the Saar Plebiscite Con- 
mittee, and gave it wider powers so as to enable it to deal with question: 
raised by documents from the Governing Commission and by tlhe: 
French atde-mémoire. 

It adopted the report of the Eastern Committee and that of tl» 
Economic Committee ; and also received a report by Mr. Eden on 
question of certain arbitration clauses in a convention, between Polant 
and Danzig, relating to social insurance. 

Soviet Government’s declaration ve acceptance of principl 
arbitration and minority treaty obligations. (See U.S.S.R.) 

September 10th.—The 14th Assembly opened, and elected \ 
Sandler to the presidency for the year. It approved the adjournment 
to the next session of the question of the “ amendment of the Covenar' 
in order to bring it into harmony with the Pact of Paris,” and t! 
decision not to summon the Disarmament Committee of the Assembly. 

Dr. Benes, who presided pending the election of the new President 
reviewed the work of the League during the past year. On the debit 
side he mentioned the situation of the Disarmament Conference, th: 
departure of Germany and Japan, the continued war between Bolivu 
and Paraguay, the situation in the Far East, and the failure of th 
London Economic Conference, for which the League was only indirect’) 
responsible. 

On the credit side he put the increased co-operation of the United 
States with the League, the efforts being made to bring in Soviet Russi: 
the settlement of the dispute between Colombia and Peru, and als 
the signature of various pacts which, although they were not initiated 
directly by the League, were, he said, of essential importance to is 
work. Dr. Benes insisted on the value and importance of the proposed 
pact of mutual assistance for Eastern Europe. 

On striking the balance between the whole of the debit and th 
whole of the credit items in the general situation, Dr. Benes said } 
found that the result was not discouraging for the League of Nations 
Although the state of the world in general was far from satisfactor) 
he did not believe war to be inevitable. The present crisis, 1 
his opinion, was a repetition of the crises that had followed grea! 
catastrophes in the past—for example, the situation that followed 
the Napoleonic Wars and the Treaty of Vienna. 

Mr. Eden broadcast an address on the work of the League, 
which he said that he would be a bold man who asserted that withov! 
the League the world would have been a better one than the word 
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they lived in. The world had to choose between reason and force, and 
the League the machinery of consultation was being built up. 

The Secretariat announced that Great Britain had officially 

established an embargo on the supply of all war materials to Bolivia 

and Paraguay, and that, with this the embargo had become effective 

throughout the world, 36 countries having adhered. 

September 11th.—The Secretariat received protests from deputa- 
tions from the Ukraine and from Georgia, against the admission of the 
Soviet Government to League membership, unless it should have first 
withdrawn its troops from the Ukraine and recognised the independence 
of Georgia. The Ukrainians claimed that their country should be 
permitted to reconstitute its nationality. The Georgians stated that, 
1930, the Soviet had signed a treaty recognising the absolute 


i 


independence of their country. 


Malta. 
August 29th.—The Advocates Chamber, at a meeting attended by 
31 out of the 85 members of the local Bar, protested against the 
linguistic reform as the crowning point of the British Government’s 
denationalising and liberty-killing policy, and decided to send the 
protest to the British Government. 

August 31st.—The Executive of the Maltese Labour Party approved 
the language change, describing it as “long deferred justice to the 
people of Malta.” 


Manchukuo. 


August 30th.—The express from Harbin to Hsinking was attacked 
by bandits, who derailed the train and killed and robbed many of the 
passengers, taking off a Dane and an American for ransom, as well as 
five Japanese. 

September 1st.—The bandits were surrounded by Japanese troops, 
who rescued all their captives unharmed. 

According to the local Japanese press, some of the bandits wore 
brassards inscribed ‘* Friends of the Soviet.” 

Protest by Soviet Government re treatment of prisoners arrested 
in the C.E.R. zone. (See U.S.S.R.) 


The Netherlands. 
August 31st.—Agreement with Germany re loan interest 
Germany). 


Persia. 

August 30th.—The Government submitted to the League Secre- 
lariat its candidature for the non-permanent seat on the Council 
allotted to Asiatic Powers, due to become vacant at the end of the 
vear, When China’s tenure expired. 

September 5th.—The Government withdrew its request to stand 
as candidate for the seat on the League Council, and it was understood 
that this step had been taken to allow Turkey to obtain the seat. 


Poland. 
_ September 2nd.—The Gazeta Polska published an article defining 
the Polish conception of what should be the basis of the alliance with 
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France, and pointing out that the interests of both parties must be 
borne in mind. ‘I]t is not a common policy if Poland is expected 
obediently to respond to the dictates of French opinion from Locarno 
to the Four-Power Pact, from M. Briand to M. Barthou, and from 
constructive plans in the sphere of disarmament to all the other plans,” 
said the paper. 

September 5th.—\t was learnt that the Government had submitted 
to the League a statement ve the claims for tax arrears against Prince 
Henry of Pless, in which it contended that the matter of such claims 
could not be regarded as a minorities question, to be referred to th; 
League Council for settlement, and that the Prince was seeking 
privilege not allowed to other Polish citizens. (The Prince had sen: 
a petition to the League Council). 


Saar Territory. 

August 29th.—Appointment of personnel of the Supreme Plebiscit: 
Tribunal. (See League of Nations). 

August 31st.—French Government’s memorandum for submissi 
to the League. (See France). 

The Burgomaster of Wemmetsweiler was reported to have been 
suspended on a charge of communicating official documents to 1) 
Deutsche Front. 

September 1st.—Publication of documents forwarded by Chairman 
of the Governing Commission ve German intrigue. (See League 0 
Nations). 

September 3rd.—The United Front Party (Socialists and Com- 
munists) made a protest to the Governing Commission and to th: 
League of Nations regarding an attack alleged to have been made on 
M. Sommer, a Communist member of the Landesrat, by local! Nazis 
at Saarbriicken. 

German reply to Mr. Knox’s charges. (See Germany). 


to the League, pointing out that loans had been raised abroad, and 
that the Commission had authorised borrowings totalling 55 million 
francs “short term,” and {£890,000 and $2,900,000 “long term.” 
Apart from this, loans for which the authority of the Commission was 
not required amounted to 100 million francs “ short term,” and 
93 millions ** long term”; also 1 million Dutch florins, ** long term. 
These figures did not include foreign capital invested in the Saar. 
Suggestions were made as to what measures should be taken in 
the event of each of the three alternative results of the plebiscite, and 
the opinion was expressed that, in the event of union with Germany, 
“there would be no difficulty, but for the highly restrictive German 
legislation in the matter of foreign exchanges.” 
September 6th.—The Chairman of the Plebiscite Commission 
addressed a letter to the League complaining that the Catholic Bishops 
of Trier and Speyer had failed to observe neutrality in their conduct 
of the Saar Catholic Youth demonstration of July 29th. (At th 
meeting, which was at Saarbriicken, a telegram was sent to President 
von Hindenburg assuring him of their “‘ unwavering fidelity to the 
supreme head of the German Reich’’). 
pan Sepiember 7th.—Report of the Plebiscite Commission re arrange 
ments for voting. (See League of Nations). 
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S-ptember Sth.—Note from the German Foreigr Office to Saar 

rning Commission. (See Germany). 

September 11th.—The Governing Commission was reported to have 
(orbidden the recruiting, by associations or individuals, of young 
Saarlanders for the German Labour Services. Those who belonged, 
- had belonged, to the Labour Service, or other Nazi organisations, 


f 


were required to report to the police on returning to the Saar. 


in. 

- September 3rd.—Basque Nationalist demonstrations took place 
- Guernica, when the crowd came into collision with the police. 

September 7th.—The Basque municipalities resigned. 

September 8th.—A general strike was declared in Madrid, as a 
protest against the meeting of Catalan landowners, and disorders 
resulted in eight persons being killed. 

The meeting was attended by 5,000 persons, and all the speakers 
demanded the fulfilment of the judgment of the Tribunal of Con- 
stitutional Guarantees of June 8th (declaring that the Catalan 
\erarian Bill should be annulled as dealing with a matter in which the 
Generalitat had no power to legislate). The Government was attacked 
for entering into negotiations with the Catalan authorities, instead of 
insisting on the carrying out of the judgment. 

The police closed the Socialist headquarters and arrested four 

mbers of the executive committee of the trade unions. 

\t midnight the organizers of the strike issued orders for an 

mediate return to work. 

September oth.—The situation in Madrid was normal. 


Sweden. 
tugust 30th.—Conclusion of clearing agreement with Germany. 
Germany). 
ptember 6th.—The Foreign Ministers of Sweden, Norway, Finland 
| Denmark met in Stockholm and discussed commercial co-operation, 
| decided to recommend the appointment of special economi 
sations, who would deal with economic affairs after the Govern- 
nts had more closely considered the general directions to be giver 
hem. The application of the Oslo Convention was also considered. 


Switzerland. 

September 3rd.—The Federal Council, sitting as a foreign affairs 
committee, decided unanimously to recommend that Switzerland 
should vote against the admission of the Soviet Government to th 
League. 


U.S.A. 

August 28th.—The Secretary of the Treasury broadcast an address 
in which he reviewed the budgetary outlook and gave assurances that 
Federal expenditure, during the current year, would be kept well 
Within the limits laid down by the President’s Message to Congress 
of January 3rd. 

He said that though the “profit” of $2,800,000,000 obtained by 
the Treasury by the reduction of the gold content of the dollar would 


lor the present be kept “under lock and key,” it was intended 
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that it should ‘ ultimately flow back into the stream of our othe 
revenues, and thereby reduce the national debt.” 

Mr. Morgenthau claimed that, while the liabilities of the Gover. 
ment had increased enormously, its assets had increased to an equ 
extent, and he went on to say that the mere fact that the gross pub) 
debt of the Government had increased, between March 4th, 19) 
and June 30th, 1934 from $21,000,000,000 to $27,000,000,000, was 1 
justification for statements that the New Deal had already cost t) 
country $6,000,000,000. An accurate picture of the situation could on); 
be obtained if a proper inventory were first made of assets. Fe 
instance, the Treasury’s cash balance, which was $200,000,000 whe 
they took office, was now nearly $1,800,000,000. 

He gave the total of increased Governmental assets 
$6,261,000,000, while they also had very real ones in the form oj 
better roads, better housing, power plants, and so on. 

August 29th.—The General Board of the Navy recommended 
that 24 new warships should be laid down in the year July, 1935 
June, 1936, and this was approved by the Secretary of the Nav 
The programme included two cruisers with 6-in. guns, an_aircrait- 
carrier, three destroyer-leaders, and six submarines. 

In a reference to Mr. Morgenthau’s address, Mr. Roosevelt said 
the important word in the sentence as to the Government’s gold 
profits was “‘ ultimately.” If Mr. Morgenthau was planning to reduc: 
the public debt by means of those profits to-day or to-morrow, ! 
would not have used the word. 

August 30th.—The State Department received a Note from ti 
German Government, in which the latter declined to place American 
holders of Dawes and Young Loan bonds on an equal footing wit) 
holders of other nationalities. 

It was understood that the President had instructed Mr. Norman 
Davis to present a proposal to the preliminary naval conversation 
(due to be held in London in October), that the guns of capital ships 
should be limited to 14-in. calibre. 

August 31st.—Both employers and strike leaders, in the texti 
industry, were stated to have declined to accept the mediation of é 
Federal board composed of three neutral members. 

September 1st.—The strike in the textile industry began, ani 
extended to the silk and rayon workers and the woollen worker. 
The numbers involved were estimated at 407,000, 150,000, and 103, 
respectively in the three industries. The chief claim made by the 
unions was for recognition of the right of collective bargaining, bu! 
reduced hours and increases in wages were also asked for. 

The resignation was announced of Mr. Lewis Douglas, the Directo! 
of the Budget, and of the Assistant Director. Mr. Douglas had always 
been an advocate of strict governmental economy 

The President of the Federation of Labour issued a statement 
declaring that the maintenance of the unemployed, including the sums 
spent on public works, was costing the Federal Governmett 
$175,000,000 a month. He gave the total of unemployed as 11,000,00. 

September 4th—The President of the Cotton Textile Institut 
claimed that the majority of the employees had not obeyed the strik 
orders ; in New England 100,000 out of 150,000 were working, and if 
the South the strike was making little headway. Labour leader 
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med that it was succeeding, but an independent survey of 15 affected 
<+ates gave the number out on strike as 200,000 out of a total of 650,000 
sormally employed. 

The Senatorial inquiry into the American munitions industry 
rened in Washington. 

September 5th.—The President appointed a board of three to 
mediate in the textile strike, following the receipt of a letter from the 
hairman of the National Labour Relations Board recommending 
‘his. Mr. Garrison proposed that the Board should act as an appeal 
it for the interpretation of Section 7 (a) of the National Recovery 
ct, as applied to specific cases, and said it was, therefore, better that 

should hold aloof from industrial disputes. In his opinion, media- 
tion could best go forward by the President creating a special board 
with full authority to investigate the cause of the strike and propose 
a just settlement. 

September 6th.—The strike leader, Mr. Gorman, stated that 
‘s per cent. of the textile operatives were out. In South Carolina the 
whole of the National Guard were detailed for duty, and their forces 
augmented by police and deputy sheriffs, and in some localities they 
were ordered to shoot to kill if attacked by pickets. 

September 7th.—The head of the Federation of Labour ordered 
al] national and international labour unions to support the textile 
Strikers. 

September 8th.—Mr. Gorman broadcast a proposal that the dispute 
in the textile industry should be submitted to the President’s Board 
‘aw Arbitration. 

September 11th.—The Secretary of State read to the press a letter 
rom the Chairman of the Senate Committee, investigating the munitions 


pression might have been created by statements in some of the arms 

ims’ correspondence as to relations with representatives of certain 

‘reign Governments. Mr. Hull stated that, ‘* Naturally, it was not 
the mind of the Committee, nor of any official of the American 

sovernment, to give the slightest offence to any other Government 
its officials.” 


US.S.R. 

September 1ss.—The Foreign Commissar handed to the Japanese 
Ambassador a Note protesting against the “inhuman tortures’ to 
which Soviet citizens, arrested in Manchukuo, were alleged to have 
been subjected. The allegations were stated to have been confirmed 
by the Soviet Consulate at Harbin, and the Japanese Government was 
asked to take steps to stop the practice adopted to wring confessions 
‘om prisoners that they had organised attacks on the C.E.R. 

_ September 4th.—Japanese Foreign Minister’s Note in reply. (See 
japan). 

September 5th.—The Tass Agency, in a statement regarding the 
attack on the C.E.R. train on August 30th, declared that the bandits 
tad been armed with Japanese rifles. 

September 8th.—In view of the question of the Soviet Government’s 
admission to the League of Nations being considered by the League 
“ouncil on September roth, the Government was understood to have 
made a declaration to the Secretary-General, accepting the principle 
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of arbitration and the minority clauses, by which Poland was boypg 
(Articles 4, 5 and 7 of the Treaty of Riga of 1920). The declarati 
was stated to have been contained in a Note sent by the Governny 
to the British, French and Italian Governments, giving a summary 
the conversations between Moscow and Warsaw. 

September 11th.—Protests to the League from Georgia and ti, 
Ukraine. (See League of Nations). 


Yugoslavia. 
August 29th.—The Government issued an unambiguous den 


of the stories published in the Vienna Rerchspost, describing them 
**a tendencious and malicious invention,” to be regarded as a co: 
tinuation of the campaign launched some time before by a forei: 
press (that of Italy) to undermine the good relations between Pans 
and Belgrade. 

August 30th.—The newspaper Vveme, in an article dealing wi: 
the story in the Reichspost, said that when it spoke of war threats } 
should look at the country where each day Black Shirts brandishe: 
daggers, ready to cut anyone’s throat, where each day guns, planes 
and warships were paraded with the comment that Italy was ready | 
war. In a Europe desirous of peace only one State existed whos 
responsible representatives magnified war and threatened the wh 
world. 

September 5th.—Accusations regarding activities of Nazis in \ 
slavia. (See Austria). 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1934 


September 17th . *Supervisory Commission 


September 24th-2o0th..... Interparliamentary Conference 


October tst = International Shipping Conference 
t c 


October 18th . *Permanent Mandates Commission 


1935 
May 2nd Congress of European Customs Union 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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